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According  to  Bob  Tucker,  Harry  Werner  ran  across  SF  in  1933.  As  with  so 
many  fans,  that  marked  a turning  point  to  Harr/—  and  so,  this  man's  world 
s. i tsd  sui  .ry.  He  became  a rather  shy  reporter  (providing  that  mundane 
reailt,  Is  sometimes  Incredible  but  true);activ9  In  publishing,  writing  in  the 
field  Oi  SF  ana  fandom,  and  encouraging  many  fan  editor?  through  letters  com- 
ment! nj  on  their  early  publication  efioris  in  a way  display! ng  humanity  and  a 
realization  that  from  whatever  beginnings,  a fan  might  become  something  better. 
His  interest  didn't  wane  in  fandom,  even  as  a v/riter  ir  the  pro  field.  I Imagine 
Harry  found  fandom  was  sometl.ina  of  ar  can  is  for  h'm — a place  to  live  with 
others,  even  if  as  a hermit  he  might  be  miles  from  others  of  similar  intersts. 

Whatever  fans  do,  you  might  expect  them  to  be  imaginative,  creative 
and  Involved.  It  Is  not  necessary  to  be  a c-i.tic — but  many  fans  are.  They 
achieve  a distinction  over  many  other  critics  If,  like  too  few  in  the  pro  ranks, 
they  remember  you  do  not  have  to  tear  something  to  pieces  to  be  a critic.  By 
being  critical,  Harry  Warner  and  others  became  known  as  discerning,  thought- 
ful fans.  Like  other  writers  of  SF,  he  didn't  forget  that  an  interest  in  SF  and 
fantasy  was  behind  his  inclination  to  write. 

FANDOM  IS  A WAY  OF  GETTING  AWAY  FROM  IT  ALL  (FIAWOGAFIA) 

ALL  FANS  ARE  CREATED  EXTRODINARY  (AFACE) 


Stan  Woolston 
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SOME  MOT®  OF  OUR  YESTERDAYS 

One  evening  in  May,  It  haoper.ed.  I decided  to  do  something  about 
that  history  of  fandom  In  the  1950's,  which  I'd  been  thinking  about  for  several 
years. 


Understand,  I didn't  do  anything  drastic,  like  putting  paper  in  the 
typewriter  and  starting  on  the  manuscript.  But  I did  reach  several  decisions, 

I hope  they  don't  cause  me  as  much  grief  as  came  to  Jenny  on  those  occasions 
when  she  would  make  up  her  mind. 

One  thing  that  had  caused  my  thoughts  of  writing  more  fan  history  to 
run  pretty  much  along  the  lines  of  "Ugh,*"  was  the  ordeal  of  more  fact-gathering 
which  will  be  involved  in  a continuation  of  All  Our  Yesterdays,  It's  a tedious 
task  and  I couldn't  bring  myself  to  tackle  it  until  I received  word  from  Advent: 
Publishers  that  they're  ready  for  a new  manuscript.  Finally,  on  that  May 
evening,  I had  the  inspiration  that  anyone  else  would  have  thought  of  a couple 
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the  mr?s  afrla^v  s^ou!dn’t  1 3°  ahead  and  write  about  the  1950's,  using 
shew  o-j  In  thf.  t,>len  ^9  cut  lors  fa'-ts  to  fill  In  whatever  Ules 

tt^M9i^„“walPl?  Wav*  Vd  tu.e  I , nignt  waste  In  accum- 

my  r'cr^nt  q m i lr‘,orTna-°n  w»U  be  ntedud*  I might  also  discover  that 
sclous  ^ P y °f  nctes  1S  aln,fl  -*  * «lr«dy.  and  that  my  subcon- 

whole  matter  n argning  ot^erwlse  to  supply  a good  excuse  for  putting  off  the 


latn  thi,  \ t|Unk  1 kon°W  When  I,sn  gc-  uQ  to  ^7  to  start  writing  the  new  manuscript: 
.nrt,uftv  „ U mn‘  Son}e  Problem?  Involved  In  a switch  from  one  assignment  to 
h .. ..  n mv  r<?^ular  job  should  h.-  ended  by  then,  there  won't  be  any  more 
hVm  ♦ to  watch  on  television,  my  vacation  for  the  year  will  be  used  up, 

. 19  wC‘  * u^e  give  me  time  to  sp.  3ad  the  word  through  fandom  about  a 
ma  or  cu  ack  in  most  of  my  fanac.  I won't  be  able  to  write  daily  Iocs,  columns, 
anj  such  sturf  while  I'm  writing  a long  fan  history  manuscript. 

Another  decision  might  get  altered  If  Advent  feels  differently,  But 
tentative!/,  I m going  to  try  to  tt:1  he  the  history  of  the  1950' s just  about  the  same 
same  length  as  the  book  about  the  l ) !u's.  This  will  cause  the  new  book  to  be 
soxnethat  different  in  pattern  and  scope  from  All  Our  Yesterdays.  The  1950*3 
produced  about  five  times  more  ntuff  for  fan  historians  than  the  1940' s.  The 
number  of  cons  multiplied  stupendously,  so  did  the  apa  movement,  real  fandoms 
began  to  appear  in  non-English  spraking  nations,  and  the  number  of  fans  in- 
creased prodigiously.  There  won't  be  anything  In  a history  of  fandom  In  the 
1950* s about  a world  conflict,  bu.  the  space  saved  that  way  will  be  more  than 
gobbled  up  by  the  fine  flowering  of  the  fandom-for-fandom's  sake  which  created 
such  things  as  the  Quandry  group,  Irish  Fandom,  and  so  many  other  marvels. 

A book  about  fandom  in  the  1950's  would  run  to  two  or  three  times  the 
length  of  All  Our  Yesterdays,  if  I repeated  such  procedures  as  mentioning  some- 
tiling  about  every  municipal  club,  giving  blow  by  blow  descriptions  of  each 
FAPA  crisis,  and  summarizing  every  major  worldcon  speech.  Such  a book  might 
cost  three  or  four  times  as  much  as  All  Our  Yesterdays,  making  allowance  for 
the  constant  increase  in  publishing  costs.  That  would  put  it  out  of  the  purchas- 
ing power  of  too  many  fans. 

So  this  time,  I'm  going  to  try  to  emphasize  the  most  important  and 
most  entertaining  things  that  happened  In  fandom,  even  If  it  cuts  in  half  the 
number  of  persons  who  find  themselves  in  the  index.  Someone  else  can  write 
a book  about  the  1950'  meant  primarily  for  reference  purposes, 

I don't  know  how  long  it  will  take  to  finish  the  task,  mainly  because 
I’m  not  sure  how  much  of  my  work  will  be  finished  when  I've  completed  the  first 
draft.  If  l don't  encounter  another  hospital  stay  or  other  unforeseen  problems, 

I might  get  that  first  draft  done  by  early  next  spring.  And  I haven't  the  slight- 
est Idea  when  the  book  might  appear.  I've  not  heard  anything  from  Advent  for 
more  than  a year,  but  I assume  that  the  situation  is  unchanged:  production  of 
the  Tuck  encyclopedia  takes  presedence  over  everything  else.  I don't  know 
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after  the  Tuck  set^Y  ^an  ^history  will  fit  into  the  firm's  production  schedule 

1 determlre°^!le  time  beiag’  I,rrL  nct  going  +o  ask  many  people  for  help,  until 
from  anviwo  V',-  V iruorm:,i:l0"  I?1  in  short  supply,  But  I would  like  to  bear 
fandom  inYh  Yi  Y-  Y ^ "Ood~si25:  ‘ ^obs  o'  facts  ohcvit  any  particular  aspect  of 
, t * 3 s which  never  fvur*'-:  i--5  v*ay  into  fanzines  or  otherwise  came 

hecanY'Tt’  f°Wledge*  Dor,,t:  acfx*.  -e  any  original  documents  through  the  mails, 
,,  Y 9 vcr^  unhappy  expert  ac°  v.lt'j  loss  of  or*e  valuable  parcel  in  the 

.7  W ‘Gri  was  borrowing  stuff  Icr  use  in  All  Our  Yesterdays  and  this  time  I’d 
er  wor  . ~rom  Xerox  copies  nr  hand  delivery  or  other  methods.  Eventually  I'll 
l0ts  of  Photographs  from  the  both  portraits  of  important  fans  and 

pictures  of  groups  or  action  shots  at  cons. 


It's  going  to  be  harder  to  write  about  the  1950's  than  about  the  previous 
decade  for  two  reasons.  I wasn't  es  al’-out  'n  fjmccra  in  the  19-50’ s,  and  didn’t 
have  the  insider's  view  of  nary  events  H at  simphites  the  historian’s  task. 
Moreover,  memories  of  what  happened  in  the  lyrr>  s are  clearer  and  there  are  more 
fans  surviving  from  that  era,  so  inaoegusci  ©s  e.r-1  inaccuracies  in  the  new  book 
will  be  more  readily  spotted.  Or  the  ou  ~r  hard,  i-.naon  was  mcie  exciting  in 
the  1950' s,  and  there  are  more  events  of  intrinsic  interest  to  write  about. 


What  happens  if  I survive  to  complete  the  new  manuscript  and  people 
start  to  ask  about  a history  c £ the  1960's?  Rigb*  now,  I feel  inclined  to  disavow 
any  intention  in  that  direction.  I seriously  d rubt  if  anyone  could  write  a history 
of  fandom  in  the  1960's  in  one  volume  of  manageable  sice,  because  fandom 
continued  to  grow  in  the  1960's,  and  underwent  such  severe  fragmentation  into 
subfandoms.  Star  Trek  fandom,  fandom's  connection  with  underground  publica- 
tions, the  sword  6c  sorcery  fad,  comics  fandom,  Tolkien  each  of  those  and  a 
half-dozen  other  phenomena  could  become  topic  of  a book  of  its  own. 


Of  course,  by  the  time  I finish  a book  about  the  1950' s and  someone 
takes  care  of  the  1960‘s,  it'll  be  time  to  write  a history  of  fandom  in  the  1970’s. 
If  you  want  to  tackle  that  job,  start  taking  lots  of  notes  about  what  happens  at 
Torcon  IL 


Harry  Warner,  Jr. 
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GAMES  FANS  PLAY 

Dnn  **  80a,eone  mentions  th‘  "P&nms  fans  play".  It.  might  bring  up  thoughts  of 
f LJ"'r'  who  ha&  been  providing  l*ad--sHo  In  th?  N3F  Games  Bureau  for 
aru  using  the  mails  for  ready  access  to  i<?ilo  w-!<-.v~.rs  of  all  sorts  of  game- 
P eying.  From  ids  Wheaton,  Maryland  adorer  he  has  published  nuch  lrforma- 
ci°/r  ^araes,  ®nd  this  includes  many  SF  and  :'antasy-criented  games 

uuama  tor  playing  at  conventions  o-  u y mall.  Ha s publics tines  schedule  Is  a 
eav^  ore  and  he  is  not  limited  to  this  area  of  activity.  He  Is  also  active  in 
Washington  (D.  C. ) fandom,  publishing  their  journal.  This  U kes  on  many  of  the 
aspects  c.  a newszine,  bejmg  Informative  In  contents  and  fits  the  need  of  fans 
to  know  what  is  happening. 


Like  Don,  other  fans  are  active 
in  quite  a few  "games  fans  play". 
Publishing  involvement  In  local  and 
national  clubs,  collecting,  writing  for 
fanzines,  trying  to  cell  professionally, 
and  corresponding  are  all  at  the  h^jit 
of  fandom  in  general.  Not  all  fans 
do  all  of  these,  but  it  is  not 
uncommon  for  many  to  try. 


But  why  are  fans  so  in- 
volved? The  motivation  Is  pers- 
onal, for  fans  are  individuals 
with  their  own  def- 
inite temperments 
and  outlooks. 

Before  Harlan 
Ellison  started 
selling  Ids  woids, 
and  afterwards, 
he  was  part  of 
fandom.  Ray 
Bradbury  as  a 
young  fan  pub- 
lished his  own 

fanzine,  went  to  Los  Angeles  SF  Society  Thursday  nights,  and  tried  to  write 
professionally  for  years  before  developing  his  writing  technique  and  style.  Bob 
Silverberg  still  publishes  a fanzine — in  the  oldest  SF  amateur  press  association, 
the  Fantasy  Amateur  Press  Association. 


So  fandom's  yesterday  and  fandom’s  tody  are  interlinked  not  only  with 
many  fans  (and  groups)  that  were  active  in  the  post,  but  the  borderline  between 
fan  and  pro  is  not  really  clear.  Harry  Warner,  who  has  published  HORIZONS 
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that  crtiuD— Int  pages  an  issue  for  many  years)  was  an  early  member  of 
Y1  f,T£*tntYy  STr  *3,  ^ you  Wilson  Tinker's  introduction  to  ALL  OUR 

Hcrry  fcial’J  rt  ^ W?™T  fa^«T  book  up  to  the  fifties,  you  will  see 
useful  "•  /G  unpubbing.  rx>t’»cMagt  coTesponling  route  that  is  so 
high-road  w”  r*VCl  *sns  r^o*dl'ss  of  distance — using  the  mails  as  the 
ters  nf  r ny  co,Jpi  also  wnto  i book  on  now  to  he  a fan  — how  to  write  let- 

ting JT^  /°r  ^nstance»  to  just  about  every  fanzine  published  over  all 
vp.  h . S*  ^ you  may  have  seer  Harry's  name  in  the  prozlnes  too;  over  the 
in!  a *nS  B,°  i!,;;ti<jn  to  the  p”!ps  and  modent  zines  while  continuing  with 
j o and  I nvolvements  In  other  a ctivlti -s.  Te  has  been  an  officer  in  at  least 
ic.  c.uo  icr  quite  a few  years — as  teller  each  election  time. 


h<  p , n ^cker  — yes,  I know  his  name  is  Wilscn,  but  I'm  inclined  to  call 
ra  __  “ 'as  followed  3ome\vhat  the  sam*  ^sn-to-pro  route,  though  much  of 
s la^zine  material  in  Le^Zorr oi  was  noted  for  his  humor.  His  Neo  Fan's  Qiide 
was  both  informative  and  humorous --and  I hope  ll  will  be  republished  soon.  It 

is  something  which  does  not  age,  and  I do  not  believe  it  is  currently  "in  print". 
I'll  ask  him. 


To  many  at  conventions  for  the  first  time,  the  Intermingling  of  fan  and  pro 
may  be  a surprise.  New  fans  m^.y  lookup  to  the  "name  on  the  book  jacket"  as 
more  that  mere  human; talking  with  Alsmuv  £or  tl  e first  time  cm  be  overwhelming. 

I ve  heard  such  comments  and  received  letters  to  that  effect.  From  girls. 

Aismov  believes  In  getting  invowed  at  a convention. 

But  many  a pro  at  a convention  Is  as  much  a volunteer  worker  as 
those  on  the  planning  committee --who  are  usually  fans.  This  is  contrary  to 
most  conventions,  which  are  run  by  pros,  for  pros.  It  reflects  the  position 
fans  occupy  in  the  field,  not  so  much  because  SF  fandom  differs  in  interest- 
level  compared  with  other  fandoms,  but  because  SF  fans  are  more  apt  to  group 
together,  publish,  and  correspond. 

Many  fans  are  involved  in  writing  and  it's  possible  to  find  friends  by 
mail  or  in  person  thru  local  fanclubs  to  read  manuscripts  and  point  out  ways  a 
story  can  be  improved.  If  published  in  a fanzine,  it  is  likely  that  others  will 
comment,  which  may  help.  And  of  course  some  find  the  NIF's  Writers'  Ex- 
change (created  by  Alma  Hill  of  Boston)  useful,  for  there  all  Involved  are  try- 
ing to  improve  their  writing  skills.  Everyone  3ends  In  manuscripts  for  others 
to  read--which  means  all  criticisms  are  sympathetic  and  mutual.  Local  clubs 
for  writers  might  help,  but  most  don't  cover  SF  and  fantasy. 

Alma  has  managed  the  annual  SF-fentasy  Short  Story  Contest,  too.  This 
activity  Is  open  to  any  writers  who  sold  no  more  than  two  SF  or  fantasy  stories. 
This  year  Howard  DeVore  of  Michigan  is  in  charge,  and  stories  up  to  5,  000  wards 
are  eligible.  Stories  must  be  new,  unpublished  fiction.  Awards  are  in  cash. 

The  comptetitionis  meant  to  encourage  newcomers  In  the  mlaglnative-ftction  fidd, 
so  the  award  is  not  to  buy  publishing  rights;  any  manuscript  sold  brings  the  author 
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year- 


all  the  monev  involved  fn  i»«.* 

won,  but  since  then  "eh  8St  year  S contest  Gayle  van  Achtoven  of  Los  Angeles 
year  DeVore  S 6 8S  BoW  F°vpral  wore  stories  and  Is  not  eligible  this 

Story  lYrlZ  I , ^ f ™s'  that  ^CiUdoe  the  rules.  One  form  for  each 
to  lnsIlTrLm  ^ the  a.uthw'«  "•**  «*!  add™  is  lea  off  the  manuscript 

-manuscrintr,  ° Y ^ it,dq,Tlq*  Tbs  contest  ends  around  Halloween  each  y< 
manuscripts  must  be  in  DeVore's  hands  by  that  date. 

that  there^*0  CSr^er  y'  -rs  °*  ladies  were  not  unkown.  but  it  seems 

alrc-x-u  rG  rr'°re  Involved  In  recent  years.  Besides  those  mentioned 

activU  > rL|»J  ^cann“  Burger,  who  has  kep:  =l.s  Tape  Bureau  as  a viable  fen 
nnbluhr  *-We  as  ^ei-ng  active  in  the  N3F  as  director — end  this  year  she  also 
hfiR  b S-,  16  oi(icial-ma9«zine  of  club  news  and  information.  Janie  Lamb,  who 
talk  nr£tess  oi  an  "oasis"  room  at  conventions  (where  fens  drop  in  to  relax 
. ’ ‘femes,  and  read  between  mores  strenuous  convention  activities),  re- 
„ s active--as  Secretary-Treasurer,  and  (as  this  year)  at  times  an  elective 
oi  icer  (as  one  of  the  5 Directors).  Star-Trek  fandom  has  active  ladles  leading 
groups,  and  ladies  are  present  in  local  club  groups  and  convention  committees 
nr  , of  course,  Bjo  Trimble  remains  the  queen  of  worldcon  artshows- -managing 
the  biggest  and  most  widespread  example  of  artwork,  inciudma  many  items  by 
fandom  s ladiec.  Locai  conventions  also  have  artshows  handled  by  ladies,  and 
other  special  effects  that  enlLven  conventions  — such  as  fashion  shows,  parts  of 
Mythopoeic  and  Creative  Anachronism  activities,  etc. 


!Tn.til  recently  turned  over  to  Ed  Ludwig,  the  Overseas  Bureau  was  managed 
(if  that's  the  proper  term)  by  Dorothy  Jones  oi  Bakersfield,  California  (as  there 
are  two  Dorothy  Jones  in  California,  I had  to  mention  the  city).  Ed  was  involved 
when  the  Story  contest  was  started  in  I960,  and  was  also  managing  the  NSF's 
Manuscript  Bureau.  This  bureau  is  still  in  existence,  with  changes  of  manage- 
ment over  the  years. 


In  taking  on  the  Overseas  Bureau,  Ed  will  contact  fans  and  fanclubs  abroad, 
seek  to  trade  news,  and  otherwise  stimulate  an  exchange  of  information  about 
individuals  or  groups  in  fandom.  He  Is  still  interested  in  writing,  and  may 
announce  a project  related  to  this  and  overseas  fans  some  time  soon 

random  Is  a way  of  reacting,  and  acting.  Working  mental  muscles  helps 
fens  remain  flexible  and  young — and  may  help  us  avoid  some  future  shock  and 
rigidity  of  mind  and  body.  Being  asked  to  write  something  for  this  publication 
showed  me  I have  not  succeeded  In  the  latter.' 

Cons  are  good  ways  to  meet  others.  There  Is  also  the  matter  of  hfiw  fans 
are  attracted  to  being  active,  or  even  what  in  3F  and  fantasy  triggers  interest. 

It  may  be  that  SF  helps  stimulate  the  imagination — or  it  may  be  that  there  are 
types  of  people  who  do  not  forget  childlike  flexibility  and  Insights  over  the  veais. 
And  many  fans  remain,  after  all.  the  years.  Forry  Ackerman,  Rick  Sneary,  Len 
Moffett,  Harry  Warner.  Bob  Tucker — and  many  more.  Gameplayers  Hello. 

Stan  Woolston 


(By  Ralph  M,  Holland,  Past-President  NFFF, 


Deceased) 


In  October  1940,  Vol.  I,  No.  4 of  FANFARE 
Official  Organ  of  the  Stangers  Club  of  Boston,  Mass. , 
carried  an  article  by  Damon  Knight  entitled  •' Unite  or 
Fie".  In  this  appeal  he  asked  for  the  establishment  of  a 
national  SF  fan  organization  "to  supply  the  fantasy  fans  of 
America  (and  elsewhere,  If  there  should  be  any  left)  with 
those  services  which  they  cannot  supply  for  themselves,  singly 
or  in  qroup9.  " It  should  also  publish  "for  the  benefit  of  new 
or  almost  new  fans.  . . a handbook  of  Fandom,  explaining  all 
the  mysteries  which  now  plague  them  until  they  can  gradually 
worm  the  answers  out  of  other  fans  piecemeal.  " 


Fans,  having  grown  skeptical  due  to  unsuc- 
cessful attempts  to  organize  an  effective  national 
club,  began  to  raise  objections.  To  Art  Widner's 
question:  "Who  will  do  all  the  work?"  Knight 
replied:  "Perhaps  I did  not  make  it  plain 
enough,  but  I meant  that  the  organization 
would  provide  the  means  of  expression  for 
such  pet  ideas  as  I mentioned  IF  the 
members  wanted  the  same  enough  to 


THE  B!RTH 

of  a 
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were  won  over  and  th  necessary,  " Widner  and  the  other  "strangers” 

proposed  constitution  ° "T  dated  December  1940,  published  the 

new  organization  • an‘  an  Invitation  for  ail  who  were  Interested  to  Join  the 


of  the  "Stranc^^I^r^  °*  tocXr-  T^sce  duilrg  the  April  ’941  meeting 

Nlnemembe-rnf^\TChOIrac"Dr'  Rchert  D-  Swisher,  in  suburban  V/inchestec 
attended  snd'  ai«<  ? cw  'or^  Futurian*  en-'  the  f^n  r.otebies  from  nearby  states 
that  all  the  detaM  ^ 1 l‘ie  re”rTt  of  th  a n.  etln  g »s  re  her  «’<etchy,  it  19  obvious 

official  organ  of  th^NrTP*^  Up°? ,here* hJ nce  Lh*  flrst  l5Sue  of  “Bonflre"-  j 
eonstitiiHnn  *u  ,/  1 1 1 • a»  PQ&red  less  the  n two  months  later  with  a revised 

from  ^ £,rs’'tJrrF  ballot.  art  a l„  t of  64  charter  members,  mainly 
from  the  Strangers,  the  Futurlans.  the  FronUer  Society,  and  FAPA, 


not  nd  The  Selecnve  Service  Ac*  2 'cost  HUed  the  Infant  club  before  It  reaUy 
. ,GT*W?y’.  the  term  of  fir  t President  Ctruivenst  expired,  It  was  im- 

°ff  G 0 l0^  Section  to  n«me  his  successor — both  candidates  and 
pu  La  er3  we  e being  drafted  faster  than  they  con'd  be  replaced.  Many  fan 
organizations  foil  by  the  wayside  during  this  period  but  the  NFF  was  saved 
w -^n  presidential  candidate  E.  E,  Evans  sent  out  the  ballot  and  proposed 
certain  emergency  measures. 


Many  feared  that  the  end  had  really  come  when  Evans  himself  was 
called  back  for  war  duty,  and  the  ch'.fc  tay  dormant  from  Nov.  1942  until  Dec. 
1943,  at  which  time  acting  President  A1  Ashley  set  up  an  emergency  constitution 
' for  duration"  in  order  to  break  the  Impasse.  In  the  spring  of  1944  President 
Evans  returned  to  the  helm,  and  the  NFFF  began  to  move  forward  again. 

The  founding  fathers  revealed  a great  fear  of  entanglement  in  some  of 
the  many  local  fights  which  were  constantly  brewing  out,  end  were  unanimous 
in  stating  that  the  NF"F  must  remain  aloof  from  all  such,  and  from  all  the  mun- 
dane things  which  separate  fans  as  Individuals,  so  that  they  could  unite  all 
fans  on  the  only  thing  upon  which  all  of  them  agroed,  the  advancement  of 
science  and  fantasy  fiction.  Art  Widner,  Jr.  , in  the  first  Issue  of  Bonfire,  said 
"Fan  fou  ls  and  bulldozing  by  minorities  more  or  less  ram1*  together.  Fen  feuds 
can  easily  be  stopped.  . . by  plcktng  the  participants  up  by  the  ruff  of  their 
necks  and  gently  but  firmly  depositing  them  outside  the  NFFF,  where  they  can 
squabble  all  they  wish.  " (reprinted  by  KAYMAR  from  TNFF  April  1969) 

1944  also  marked  the  d3te  of  the  first  of  the  NFFFfe  many  prolects  to 
benefit  Fandom  the  "Fanclopedla",  compiled  by  Jack  Speer  as  an  NFFF  project, 
with  the  publication  being  jc:  tly  financed  by  the  NFFF  and  the  LASTS.  A pro- 
posed second  edition  fell  by  the  wayside  when  th  Rc-'oan  War  resulted  in  a 
manpower  shortage  for  all  projects  but  a revised  edition  was  later  brought  out 
under  the  editorship  of  Dick  Eney,  as  a personal  project. 
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, Other  notable  NFFF  projects  were  the  Richardson  Indexes,  a monumental 
index  of  Science  Fiction  and  Fantasy  prozines  plus  a listing  of  the  wcrkds  of 
vartotift  «tf  authorc.  compiled  by  NFFF  member  Darrell  C.  Ficnarason  in  IV*?, 
jt.  i various  other  indexes  and  checklists  of  value  to  electors.  Other  publica- 
tions Included  a dictionary  of  Fan  language  limits  of  fanzines  and  fan  clubs 
and,  pr-rhaps  the  most  ambitious  project  of  all  the  publications  In  1943  of  the 
American  r dition  o:  Life  member  David  H.  Keller’s  book:  "The  Sign  of  The 
Burning  Heart", 

The  first  decade  rf  the  NFFF’s  history  was  relatively  free  from  feuds, 
although  there  were  a nurobe  jf  minor  cla'htg  some  due  to  personal? ty  coni'll  eta 
hut  most  seemingly  caused  by  a feeling  frustration  because  the  club  had  .ail- 
ed to  grow  into  what  its  more  enthusias'-'c  members  thougK*  it  could  and  should 
be.  The  most  serious  of  these  was  In  1946,  between  FresLient  Walter  Dunel- 
berger  and  Directorate  member  Francis  T.  Laney,  TNrF  reported  that  “nothing 
much  *!«■•  was  dlscueaod  at  the  World  Con  In  Loa  Aujelea  (Paciiicon),  but  the 
matter  was  finally  resolved  without  major  damage  to  the  club. 

Despite  these  distractions,  the  club  grew  steadily  until  1951-1952. 
reaching  a high  po.nt  oi  more  than  400  members.  Then  It  began  a rapic  decline. 
The  reasons  given  are  many--too  much  bickering— failure  of  proirfsed  “benefits* 
to  appear — lack  of  contact  with  officers  and  other  members --Irregular  publica- 
tion of  the  Official  Organ--etc.  In  about  three  years  the  membership  had 
dropped  to  100. 

In  1955  the  bitterest  deud  of  the  club's  history  broke  out  between 
Presldont  Don  Susan  and  Directorate  member  Orville  Mosher.  Practically  the 
entire  year  was  devoted  to  it,  and  very  little  club  business  of  any  sort  was 
trannacted.  Late  in  the  summer  of  1955,  Proxy  Suean  prooonted  a petition  to 
dissolve  the  NFFF,  and  entered  the  Treasure:  to  “freeze"  the  club  funds  pending 
a membership  vote  on  the  proposal.  The  petition  lacked  sufficient  signatures 
and  legal  advice  vra3  that*  organization  such  as  ours  can  only  be  dissolved  by 
unanimous  votQ  but  the  vote  was  held  to  obtain  an  expression  of  membership 
opinion.  It  was  almost  unanimous  against  dissolving  the  NFFF,  but  many  mem- 
bers quit  in  disgust  at  all  the  feuding  and  1956  saw  the  club  at  a new  low  of  79. 

The  road  back  was  a long  and  hard  one,  made  harder  by  loss  of  our 
funds,  but  loyal  members  dug  down  into  their  pockets  to  finance  the  Official 
Organ  until  the  club  was  solvent  again.  There  was  a small  flurry  In  1957-58 
when  a crusade  was  spearheaded  against  Communism.  This  was  rejected  for 
the  same  reason  that  Fandom  rejected  Michelism  tn  l°37 —because  our  purpose 
Is  the  advancement  of  qclenr.e  and  fantasy  fiction  and  other  things  directly 
pertaining  to  them  Any  other  matters  are  outside  our  domain.  They  may  be  very 
Important  problems  but  they  should  be  dealt  with  In  other  forums.  In  the  latt» 
part  of  I960,  this  decision  was  upheld  by  a membership  vote  with  cnly  a hand- 
ful of  dissenters,  and  the  matter  has  now  faded  out. 
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The  NF7F  has  not  yet  attained  the  cdorv  and  prestige  of  the  1951-2 
period,  but  is  definitely  once  .nw  3 on  the  way  up  to  the  point  where  It  can  be  of 
ree.1  service  to  its  membership  in  helping  thrmi  attain  the  maximum  enjoyment 
from  their  hobby,  and,  in  so  doing,  strengthen  Fandom  in  general. 


K.  Martin  Carlson 


II 


A DECADE  OF  INFORMATION  BUREAU 

Any  member  of  the  National  Fantasy  Fan  Federation  may  write  to  any 
other  member  — this  is  in  essence  a correspondents  club.  We  publish  an  up- 
to-date  roster  of  members'  addresses,  we  have  a v'ide-open  letter  fanzine, 
Tlghtbeam.  coming  out  bi-monthly,  and  the  officers  and  bureau  heads  are 
always  available  for  questions. 

Yet  often  a new  member  (usually  a new  fan)  doesn’t  quite  know  who  to 
write  to,  if  he  wants  a specific  question  answered,  about  the  club  or  about 
science  fiction  fandom  in  general.  So  the  N3F  InfcrTT’.^ior  Purest!  was  set  up. 
to  answer  specific  questions  about  the  N3F  and  fandom.  (The  word  "specific" 
is  emphasized  to  discourage  general  questions  like  "What  is  fandom?"  and 
"Tell  me  everything  about  the  N3F.  ") 

Soon  the  categories  were  expanded  to  Include  questions  on  science 
fiction  and  fantasy  as  well.  Those  four  subjects  scarcely  limit  the  variety  of 
questions  that  have  been  asked  (and  answered)  In  the  ’>  ' irmstion  Bureau 
column  and  by  mail  since  1962,  when  the  cnlum-*  in  Art  Hayes' 

N 3 F- slanted  Thru  the  Haze,  and  later  in  The  National  'ante ay  /an,  the  club's 
bi-monthly  official  magazine,  alternating  with  T;qntbcam. 
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a sampling  of  thtTtvr  ~‘J[ons  °*  immediate  information  about  the  club,  here's 
from  c£r  ?o T*?™*  **'  haVe  to‘  almost  randomly 

questions  tool*  a t * ' #’na  t',W£pd  brgvity,  of  course,  since  some  of  the 

of  Georae  Swell?81*' wt  Lovecmft  first  appear?  The  real  name 

one  Issue?  w hat  * ♦Jc  fenz1na  hol:^c  tha  record  for  the  largest  page  count  in 
how  is  John  W * rals' 'nhls*crY  o£  the  lS!3F  emblem?  V/hat  is  Doan  Drive  a^d 
nam’’’  Un,™  _ ‘ p‘  e'  ^ tc  it?  Did  Robert  Maintain  ever  use  a pen 

do  vou  nrnnmm  701J ?'n  When  was  th*  first  issue  of  Thrill  Book?  How 

Jnce  Cthulhu?"  When  did  Amazing  become  digest-size? 


infrt  avItlfY  ®8ks?  for  the  addresses  of  British  dealers,  information  on  copyright. 
Fanar  n n 3 S*  Lee  Bovn  Coye,  on  J.  G.  Ballard’s  first  story,  results  of  the 
Tr““T , a comp’ete  list  of  Dominick  rlardry  stories  and  where  they  first 
.,  5?  * how  many  issues  there  were  of  Super  Science  Fiction,  and  a list  of 

aauresses  of  all  the  current  science  fiction  magazines. 


They  wanted  to  know  If  Arkham  House  was  still  in  business,  where  to 
locate  a rtory  celled  "Tangle  Hold.  • who  was  Claude  Degler,  what  Is  Creative 
Anachronism,  where  was  Bradbury's  Fahrenheit  4S]_first  published,  lithe 
£ort ean .Society  was  still  in  existence.  If  Ross  Rocklynne  v/as  a pseudonym,  and 
the  names  and  addresses  of  new  fanzines. 


Reporter-like,  they  asked  who  was  the  editor  of  Super  Science  Stories' 
postwar  Issues,  what  convention  was  first  to  have  Labor  Day  instead  of  July  4th 
as  Worldcon  time,  wh°re  did  the  beanie  as  a fan  symbol  originate,  when  was 
Roger  Zelazny's  first  pro  story  published,  why  was  the  ending  changed  on 
Tucker's  Long  Loud  Silence,  and  how  to  get  the  go-ahead  to  start  a new  N3F 
bureau. 


They  posed  questions  like,  "What  was  the  issue  of  Astounding  with 
titles  and  authors  complete,  published  in  r°ply  to  a letter  by  a reaoer,  about  a 
year  after  the  letter?"  "What  can  you  tell  me  about  Wm.  Timlin's  The  Ship  That 
Sailed  to  Mara ?"  "What  HC  becks  has  Bok  Illustrated? " 'When  and  what  was 
the  very  first  fanzine?"  "Kow  many  'F<etief'  stories  has  Keith  Laumer  written?" 
"In  what  issues  of  Fantastic  Adeventures  did  Robert  Bloch’s  'Lefty  Feep'  stories 
appear?" 


They  needed  information  on  The  Neo-Fan's  Guide  to  SF  Fandom,  the 
Westercon,  E.  E.  Smith's  "Tedrlc"  stories  the  radio  programs  "Dimension  X" 
and  "X  minus  l",  ForTy  Ackerman's  magazine  Spacemen.  Arthur  Leo  Zagat, 
numerical  fandoms,  N3F  Presidents,  hi  ographies  of  ST  authors,  fannish  slang 
Huge  nominations,  the  International  Fantasy  Awards,  pseudonyms,  history  of 
_If_ magazine,  all  of  which  was  supplied  them.  . . eventually. 

Though  questions  are  (or  should  be)  brief,  the  answers  are  often  long 
and  detailed.  Example:  "What  is  Tirst  Fandom?  " Originally,  "first  fandom" 
was  just  the  first  group  of  fanstoattaln  national  prominence  through  fanzines. 
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9!.°UP  ^ns  ^>e^an  to  take  over,  some  fans  considered  this 
nf  nomK^  3n  °m  /^hls  went  on  through  "sixth  fandom,  " when  the  whole  system 
h i "nril3  W3S  discredited  by  the  doubtful  claims  of  "seventh  fandom.  " There 
have  been  no  numbered  fandoms  as  such  in  the  last  two  decades. 


n ot^er  hand,  the  club,  "Firs;  Fandom"  has  an  actual  existence.  It 

* * ZT'  °*  -“'ns  *.bo  are  still  around  woo  *ntered  fandom 

ore  , First  random  Is  net  an  2 cli  r . but  it  “u.?  meetings  at  conven- 
ors an  an  occasional  publication,  and  sponsor?  the  “Haii  01  Tame"  awards. 


Hers  5 an  oxample  of  how  th9  column  feedback  operates.  "Can  you 
Identify  the  story  and  author  in  the  e-clcc  ’ carping?  I wrote  to  the  San  Diego 
Union  bi  r never  received  a reply,  " rh*  clipping  geos:  "Dr.  R.  R.  Browne,  a 
ntish  physicist,  has  suggested  that  our  universe  is  but  an  atomic  particle  in 
a super-universe  ' Science  fiction  authors  beat  Dr.  Browne  to  his  theory  by 
several  years.  There  was  the  story,  for  instance,  of  a man  who  drank  a potion 
which  caused  him  to  shrink,  first  in»o  the  molecular,  then  Into  the  atomic  world, 
where  he  discovered  a whole  new  universe.  He  shrank  into  smaller  and  smaller 
worlds,  as  a huge  creature  ?*  ent-arce  and  a tiny  one  on  departure.  He  finally 
shrank  L»to  the  tiniest  particle  of  ell,  winding  up  Free  deep  in  a pool  of  water 
near  a miniature  city.  The  body  of  w»t«*r  v/as  Take  the  city  Cleveland.  " 

I dldn  t know  the  answer  offhand  (though  I should  have)  so  I publ'fihad 
the  question  in  the  column.  Reader .1  -v.-ota  In  that  Jt  wes  "He  Who  Shrank"  by 
Henry  Hasse,  In  Amazing  Stories.  August  1935,  reprinted  in  Healy  and  McComas* 
Adventures  jjr  Time  and  Space.  (Then  someone  asked,  "Whatever  happened  to 
Henry  Hasse?) 


And  here  is  how  delving  among  indexes  and  ny  collection  brings  out 
fascinating  results  ; "In  F&SP,  Nov  '5S.  there  appears  a story,  ’Youth, 
Anybody?'  by  Cleve  Cartmill,  about  another  stciy  by  Cartmill.  This  story  is 
supposed  to  have  a title  something  like,  but  not  exactly,  ‘Nur  Custom  Stale.’ 
The  story  is  said  to  reveal  the  secret  of  eternal  y:uv';h,  and  four  SF  magazines 
to  which  it  was  submitted  folded  before  this  stoiy  con'd  b°  pvMistreJ,  suppose- 
dly due  to  some  supernatural  influence.  Aphony  Boucher,  then  the  editor  of 
F&-pr.  in  a postscript  to  'Youth,  Anybody?'  plains  that  at  the  time  thatCartmill 
sold  Ff-SF  this  story,  another  SF  magazine  finally  published  the  other  story 
whose  tltLe  is  not  quite  'Nor  Custom  Sto'-*,  ' and  the  issue  containing 
that  story  was  the  last  that  magazine  evar  published.  Whit  I want  to  know  Is, 
was  Boucher  telling  the  truth,  and  if  so,  vv’iat  i?  the  real  name  of  the  story, 
and  the  name  of  the  magazine  (which  must  have  folded  in  1955)?" 

The  trail  led  from  "Youth,  Anybody?"  which  I read  (a  story  about  the 
author's  inability  to  place  for  keeps  thir  story  due  to  devlish  Influence)  to 
Boucher's  postscript,  then  to  the  Labowit*  nriev  for  I9S5-5C,  where  under  Cleve 
Cartmill  are  two  stories;  "Youth,  Anybody?"  and  *'Ace  Cannot  Wither.  " 

"Ace  cannot  wither  her,  nor  custom  st3le,  her  Infinite  variety,  *' — 
Shakepeare.  The  magazine  was  Beyond  "10,  and  the  story,  "Age  Cannot  Wither" 
is  also  about  dealings  with  minor  devils,  and  a movie  queen  who  couldn't  be 
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made  to  look  old  when  they  wanted  to. . . #10  was  the  last  Issue  of  Beyond. 


Sometimes  I can't  firH  answer  anywhere,  nor  can  the  readers  of  the 
column.  But  I don’t  give  up  ; n ny  question.  Mayoe  you  know  the  answer  to 
the  following.  If  so>  contact  the  K3F  Information  Bureau,  which  can  use 
answers  as  well  as  questions. 


Who  was  T.  P.  Caravan,  who  wrote  the  Fvtt  Old  Trofossor  tales  in 
Ot.erWjds?  Why  was  Baron  Munch  u son  celled  hc-rcn  rrsril  in  the  Ccach 
motion  picture?  Is  there  such  a tiling  as  a science  .’lotion  (not  fandom'  diction- 
ary? And  what  is  the  origin  of  die  fin  coinage  "Weetongs?"  I'll  give  100,  000 
weetongs  foi  the  answer  to  that  question.  . . . 


Donald  Franson 


I 
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FIAWOL,  NO;  SOWIAWOL,  YES 


Those  mentally  active  people  of  FANDOM  (are  there  any  other  kind?) 
are  never  satisfied  with  mundane  expressions  or  words  to  describe  pithily,  if 
esoterics  11  y,  those  actions  and  stilt*  Mas  peculiar  to  themselves.  You  have 
arnoe-i  head s--lf  you  are  a ra-ofan  or  nufan — against  ec^»e  of  th°Fe  already. 
JMGL  Is  such  an  expression  t.t  somewhat  ancient  coinage  to  represent  tne 
State  of  complete  obsession  in  which  Fandom  is  A Way  Of  Life. 


This  state  of  complete  dedication  of  time,  love,  money,  and  sweat  is 
one  that  has  undergone  championing  by  the  possessed  end  condemnation  by  the 
fans  who  are  immune  to  the  totally  consuming  virus  of  mimeograph  ink  and  all 
that  goes  with  It.  Much  of  the  anti -feeling  is  expressed  by  a distraught  wife  or 
a grumpy  husband;  but  their  sentiments  rarely  see  print.  What  FIAV/OL-fan  Is 
going  to  stop  cranking  the  mimeo  to  f'x  a lo.ky  faucet?  Or,  if  the  ian  is  a 
woman,  will  she  waste  a lebor  of  love  over  a roast  and  Mnmings,  oi  will  she 
free  her  left  hand  from  the  mimeo  long  enough  to  pop  a TV -dinner  into  the  oven? 

This  writer  is  far  enough  into  FIAWOL,  and  with  a loose  grip  still  on 
reality,  to  realize  the  danger  of  total  committment.  If  you  are  still  In  school, 
it  would  be  foolhardy  to  your  future  and  your  complete  development  as  a "coplngf 
individual  to  neglect  everything  but  Fandom.  If  you  are  out  of  school,  unmar- 
ried, and  working,  there  are  still  long  periods  o f the  cby  when  your  mind  had 
better  be  on  the  business  at  hand.  And,  if  you're  married,  watch  out* 

Thus,  I propose  SOWLA.WOL,  This  life-style  will  ne^er  get  you  in 
trouble — well,  net  much  anyway — end  it  will  kec-p  you  in  touch  wifh  reality  on 
a level  of  constant  enjoyment  in  Fandom,  science-fiction  and  fantasy,  and  the 
whole  universe. 


What  iS  SOWIAWoL?  Simply,  Sense  Of  Wonder  Js  A Way  Of  Life. 


. . 1 arri  iT^«bted  to  Bill 

Marsh,  for  til's 

qu'.to  from  Albert  Ei.ieteln  wb<ch 

Z:em^  “9  in  ^ 


f do  not  know  what 
I may  appear  to  the  worH- 
but  to  myself  I seKm  to  ha've 

been  only  like  a boy  playlnsr 
on  the  se-i-shnre,  and  divin- 
ing myself  in  now  and  then 
finding  a smoother  pebble  cr 
a prettier  shell  than  ordinary 
whilst  that  great  ocean  of 
truth  lay  all  undiscovered 
before  me. " 


Mundane  life  could  be  this  w».y,  but  raroly  is.  Thus,  a youngster, 
orn  with  curiosity  about  the  sta*v  at.c  cd-v-ds  and  the  tick  ng  of  a clock,  soon 
discovers,  perhaps,  that  school  and  tli  ■ *10  - on  the  block  - re,  lot's  face  it, 
clods.'  And  then  he  or  she  discovers  the  etnesir  j.  the  fantastic,  the  wonderful 
weirdness  of  science-fiction  and  fantasy.  Lns  « e of  von  ’er  Is  nourished. 

And  when  the  solitary  reeder/dreamer  ulsocvars  th«»a  art  i or?  It  a him  scattered 
around  the  world,  tied  together  with  type  writer  riabcr.s  and  smudgy  mimeograph 
paper,  he  is  "hooked''  into  fandom.  Now  he  can  share  his  sense  of  wonder, 
along  with  a lot  of  other  things. 

It's  when  these  other  things  loom  strong  that  SOWIAWOL  may  succomb 
to  FIAWOL.  Graphic  layout  games  may  be  played  in  which  he  struggles  for  the 
HUGO;  he  may  develop  chronic  con-itis,  finding  enjoyment  only  in  partying  at 
conventions;  he  may  enter  the  fray  of  ego  gratification  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
else. 


Instead  of  discussing  the  potential  meaning  of  a "black  hole”  he  may 
concern  himself  only  with  the  number  of  staples  to  tack  a 30-page  fanzine  to- 
gether. 


He  may  disappear  into  his  lair  to  enjoy  the  company  of  his  mimeograph 
machine,  never  to  see  the  sun  again  1 

Would  you  believe  this  . . . ? 

He  may  never  read  another  science-fiction  book  again. 


Donn  Brazier 


